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bidden to use a phrase simply because it resembles 
something biblical ? My words are not quoted, as 
Dr. McKenzie would have his readers believe, but 
they came to me quite naturally. They were these 
(p. 85) : It is evident, then, that the monkey never 
led our poet from the straight and narrow path of 
orthodoxy. 

If we consider what havoc the monkey has 
caused in the thinking world since Dante's time ; 
how he led a Matthew Arnold to speak of " our 
arboreal ancestors," and how even many clergy- 
men are gradually becoming suspicious . of their 
origin ; in a word, how almost every zoologist since 
Darwin believes that men were not always what 
they are now, I think my phrase is a fair one. 
What amuses me, though, is Dr. McKenzie's state- 
ment that the story of Elisha is " not zoology but 
literature." As zoology is the truth about animals, 
"literature," to Dr. McKenzie, obviously means 
fiction. But Dante did believe the story of the 
" two she-bears " that " tare forty and two children 
of them " to be literally true, and therefore to be 
" zoology," as we say now. 

Again, Dr. McKenzie declares that I " cannot 
make Dante responsible for the use of bestial to 
characterize a wrong or unnatural (abnormal?) 
condition in man;" but I can and I do, very 
distinctly, on page 81. Dr. McKenzie then goes 
on in this strain : •' We can imagine saying to him, 
innocently: 'That man looks like a ghost,' and 
being met with : ' You poor deluded fool, do you 
believe in ghosts? ' " This supposition is infelici- 
tous. I should probably say " Yes, he is pretty 
thin." 

Next we read : " This is the treatment to which 
he [Dr. H.] constantly subjects Dante, who was 
after all not writing a text-book of natural science, 
but was treating his conception of the universe 
under the form of a poetical allegory." Obviously 
Dr. McKenzie is referring to the Gommedia; my 
book deals with all Dante's works, and Dr. 
McKenzie seems unable to rid his mind of the 
common notion that the Commedia constitutes 
Dante's works. As a matter of fact, in the Oxford 
Dante the Gommedia occupies 153 pages; the 
Conirito 101 pages ; the De Monorchia 36 pages ; 
the De Vulgari Eloquio 22 pages; the Epistolae 
18 pages; and the Quaestio de Aqua et Terra 
(which is probably authentic) 9 pages. In other 



words, Dante's treatment " of his conception of the 
universe under the form of a poetical allegory" 
is in bulk as 153 to 186 ; but it must be remem- 
bered that the Conirito and the De Vulgari Eloquio 
are far from being as long as they would have 
been had Dante lived to complete them. 

Not only did Dante include in his Commedia 
many kinds of "scientific" considerations, such as 
theories of cosmology, creation, generation (a de- 
scription, even, of the growth of a foetus and its 
getting the breath of life), language, anthropology, 
demonology, etc., but that he meant to tell the 
truth about them all, though often poetically. 
Furthermore, the Conirito, poetic in parts, was 
meant as a scientific treatise on more themes than 
I have room to enumerate. Again, the De Vulgari 
Eloquio is also a scientific treatise. De Monorchia 
is what we might call a scientific treatise, also; 
for Dante intended to demonstrate scholastically 
his theories as to government. All this has es- 
caped the mind of Dr. McKenzie, who thus falls 
into an error as to Dante, and who also shows what 
may be the effects of prejudice on criticism. 

Vedi la bestia, per cui io mi volsi : 
Aiutami da lei, famoso saggio 
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To the Editors Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — I have just discovered a serious mistake 
in my edition of Chateaubriand's Le Dernier 
Abenoerage, published by the American Book Co. 
Either the copyist or the printer has omitted the 
following block of words from the vocabulary 
(p. 69): 

dessein, m., design, purpose. 
dessiner, to draw, trace, cast. 
destin, m., destiny, fate. 
destinie, f., destiny, fate. 
destiner, to destine, intend. 
ditacher, to detach, loosen, untie. 
detail, m., detail, particular. 
dUourner, to turn aside, avert, keep off. 
ditruire, to destroy. 
deux, two ; torn — , both. 
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Other errata, which together with the above are 
being corrected in the plates, are : p. 9, footnote 
to 1. 6 merveilles for vermeilles; p. 42, 1. 29 
TAbencerage for V Abencerage ; p. 49, 1. 21, ; for ? ; 
p. 67 crut, see croire should come after cruauU ; p. 
68 dija should come after dehors; p. 76 U.S.A. 
should be omitted after Georgia ; and mantilla on 
p. 80 should be written manlille for the French. 

Certain omissions from the vocabulary should 
be noted : p. 61 atteinte see atteindre ; p. 65 ciseau, 
m., chisel ; pi. — x, scissors, instead of ciseaux, m. 
pi. scissors ; comment, how, what ; p. 67 convert see 
eouvrir; p. 71 empreintes see empreindre; p. 88 
reconnue see reconnoitre; rentrer dans, to re-enter 
(into); p. 89 reparut see reparative; under sur- 
prendre (p. 93) put p. p. m. surpris; p. 94 traiter, 
to treat. 

In the second edition, which is well under way, 
will be given such idiomatic constructions as con- 
venir a), to suit, eonvenir de, to agree, eouvrir de, to 
cover with, demander a, to ask of, s'empecher de, to 
help, etonne de, astonished at, penser a, to think of, 
profiter de, to profit by, servir de, to serve as, etc. 



James D. Beunbk. 
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(1). The Bewcastle Ckobs. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies: — Students of English antiquity will be 
glad to know that there is. an interesting picture 
of the Bewcastle Cross in Alice Morse Earle's Sun- 
dials and Roses of Yesterday (Macmillan, 1902), 
facing p. 32. The account of it, on pp. 72-3, 
must be taken with allowance, but two statements, 
at least, are worth reproducing: 'I think it the 

loveliest scene that I ever beheld On the 

south-face is the sun-dial surrounded by carved 
bands and leaves, in such a manner that the dial 
is proved part of the original design, not a later 
addition.' 

(2). Beomdf 704. 

The following passage from Mrs. Tweedie's 
Through Finland in Carts (Macmillan, 1898), 
seems to me worth considering with reference to 
hornreced, Beow. 704, horngeap, Beow. 82, etc.: 



' There is seldom a house which is not decorated 
somewhere or other with elk horns. The elk, like 
deer, shed their horns every year, and as Finland 
is crowded with these Arctic beasts, the horns are 
picked up in large quantities. They are handsome, 
but heavy, for the ordinary elk horn is far more 
ponderous in shape and weight and equal in width 
to a Scotch Royal. The ingenuity of the Fin- 
lander is great in . . . interlacing them in such a 
manner as to form a frieze round the top of the 
entrance hall in their homes ' (p. 241). 

(3). Euphuibtio Natural History in 
Plutarch. 

Plutarch's contributions to ' unnatural Natural 
History' do not seem to be dwelt upon in the 
works treating of Euphuism and kindred subjects. 
From one essay in the Morals, that on ' How a 
Young Man Should Study Poetry,' I cull the 
following (the references are to Padelford's trans- 
lation, Yale Studies in English xv). 

' " In the head of the polypus dwell both good 
and ill ; " the plant is very good to eat, but, they 
say, disturbs one's sleep with confused and un- 
natural dreams. Likewise in poetry,' etc. (p. 50). 

'For as when the mandrake grows beside the 
vineyard it imparts its influence to the wine, and 
makes the sleep of those who drink it more 
refreshing, so when poetry,' etc. (p. 51). 

One sees how they are related to credible and 
even authenticated Natural History, by a com- 
parison with a few other quotations : 

' As on a vine the leaves and branches frequently 
cover up and conceal the ripe fruit, so the diction 
of poetry and its profusion of fictitious narrative 
conceal many useful and helpful things from the 
attention of a young man ' (p. 80). 

'As in pastures the bee seeks the flower, the 
goat seeks the bud, the hog the root, and other 
creatures the fruit and seed, so in reading poetry 
one man culls the flowers of history, another dwells 
upon the beauty and the arrangement of words ' 
(p. 83). 

' As the bee instinctively gathers the smoothest 
and sweetest honey from the most bitter blossoms 
and the sharpest thistles, so, if rightly trained in 
the poets, boys will,' etc. (p. 87). 

Akin to the foregoing is this, which indeed, like 
the first one above cited, is perhaps intermediate 
in character: 'If you find it worth at least as 
much as the so-called amethyst-plant, which some 
men wear in their drinking-bouts as a charm 



